drafl says, in addition, ktonly this assurance will permit
the nations of Europe and the world to return single-mind
edly to the habits of peace.'1 The purpose is thus to create
guarantees that the nations of Europe and the world may
for a long period to come devote themselves single-mindedly
to peaceful pursuits. The desire to create such guarantees
can only be welcomed.
Can it be said, however, that the draft presented would
create such guarantees? Nu, this cannot be said, unless
substantial amendments are made in the draft. Suffice it
to say that the American draft treaty on the demilitarization
of Germany treats the problem of guarantees of interna-
tional security and general peace in an entirely different way
from that in which it was treated by the Allied Powers in,
say, the decisions of the Crimea conference or the Potsdam
conference.
Let us recall what the Governments of the 'U.S.A., Great
Britain and the Soviet Union said in the decisions of the
Crimea conference, to which France adhered. They said:
"It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism
and Nazism and to ensure that Germany will never again
he able to disturb the peace of the world."
The Potsdam conference declared in the Agreement on
Germany:
"The purpose of this agreement is to v<arry out the
Crimea Declaration on Germany. German militarism and
Nazism will be extirpated and the Allies will take in agree-
ment together, now and in the future, the other measures
necessary to assure that Germany never again will threaten
her neighbours or the peace of the world."
On both occasions, in the Crimea as well as at Potsdam,
where these decisions were adopted unanimously, the Allies
recognized that the preservation of world peace required
the extirpation both of German militarism and of German
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